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Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials 


by U.S. Office of Education 


By ALINA M. LINDEGREN* 


MONG SERVICES which the U. S. Office of 
Education renders to colleges, universities, and 
other agencies is the evaluation of foreign student 
credentials. Beginning in 1918 with a reply to one 
request, this service currently involves the evalua- 
tion of credentials for about 2,000 students annually. 


Origin and Development 


The first request for an evaluation, according 
to records on file in the Office, came in November 
1918 via the Department of State and is concerned 
with the equivalence in terms of education in the 
United States of graduation from an Italian Liceo. 
The second request, dated March 1, 1919, from an 
examiner in the State Department of Public In- 
struction of Illinois, asks if graduation from certain 
schools in the Province of Ontario, Canada, cor- 
responds to graduation from a 4-year high school 
in the United States. Some weeks later the Dean 
of the University of Virginia wished to know if he 
would be justified in accepting at its face value, for 
admission to the University, a certificate from the 
North China American School at Tunghsien, China. 
By the end of the year the Office had received a 
total of 17 requests dealing with education in 12 
different countries. 

Over the years the number of requests, or “cases” 
as they came to be called, increased materially, and 
by the close of January 1947 the total had reached 
16,757. The number received during the past 10 
years is shown in the accompanying table: 
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Some idea of the number of countries and languages 
involved in the evaluation of credentials may be ob- 
tained from statistics for the 5-year period ended 
June 30, 1945, when the Office evaluated an average 
of 908 cases a year. The credentials came from an 
average of 71 different countries and required trans- 
lation into English from an average of 32 different 
languages. 


Procedure 


The usual procedure in the evaluation of creden- 
tials for studies completed abroad is for the student 
to present his original certificates, diplomas, and 
other school records to the university or college he 
wishes to attend in this country or to the State 
examination and certification officers of the State in 
which he wishes to practice a profession. If these 
school or State officers desire the assistance of the 
Federal Office, they send the credentials for 
evaluation. 

Requests for evaluation are addressed regularly 
to the Director of the Division of International 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. As each case is received by 
the Division it is given a number for permanent 
identification and assigned for evaluation to one of 
the three sections of the Division: European, Near 
and Far East, or American Republics. If the 
student has attended school in a number of different 








countries, his case is identified with the country in 
which he has had most of his secondary schooling. 

When a specialist evaluates credentials, he ar- 
ranges them in chronological order, translates into 
English—if necessary—any key credential, and 
makes a brief summary of significant educational 
data. He next consults the laws, regulations, study 
plans, curricula, and other pertinent data governing 
the issuance of the credentials in the country from 
which they came. Then after formulating an opinion 
as to the worth, in terms of education in the United 
States, of the schooling represented by the creden- 
tials, he sends the opinion or recommendations, the 
credentials, and any translations to the school or 
State officer who requested the evaluation. 


Sources of Information 

A policy of the U. S. Office of Education, since its 
founding in 1867, has been to acquire from: other 
countries official and nonofficial publications on edu- 
cation. These materials have been obtained through 
exchange with ministries of education and with other 
educational and cultural organizations and agencies 
abroad; through the Department of State; through 
direct contact with educators in other countries; 
through Office of Education specialists sent abroad 
to gather data first-hand; and through purchase. 
Materials thus acquired form a unique and extensive 
collection of books, pamphlets, and periodicals on 
education in other countries. 

Materials of particular worth in the evaluation of 
foreign student credentials include: (1) Educational 
laws and regulations of the various countries, (2) 
school prospectuses, programs of study, and curricula, 
(3) university catalogues, study plans, and examina- 
tion regulations, (4) annual reports of the chief 
executives to the legislative bodies of their countries, 
and (5) statistical yearbooks of the various countries. 
Inasmuch as the materials are in the national lan- 
guage, they give the specialist an opportunity to 
obtain from original sources, a picture of the educa- 
tional system of the country during the years shown 
on the credentials. 


Policies 

In its evaluation of studies completed in other 
countries, the U. S. Office of Education considers each 
case on its own merits. The Office does not bind 
itself to any fixed amount of credit for work done in 
any particular country, school, or class of schools. 

The Office does not grant credit or confer degrees. 
On the basis of data and information about edu- 
cation in other countries the Office tries merely to 
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interpret, in terms of education in the United States, 
the schooling represented by the credentials pre. 
sented to it for evaluation. On the basis of addj- 





tional information or credentials the Office is always 
glad to reconsider an evaluation and to change its 
recommendations when the additional credentials 
and information warrant it. 

The function of the office with reference to the 
evaluation of foreign student credentials is only 
advisory and informational. The recommendations 
made are in no way binding upon the school or State | 
officers requesting an evaluation. The recommend. | 
ations of the Office may be accepted as given, they 
may be set aside entirely, or they may be used only 
in part as a guide in the formulation of the final 
decision and placement of the student concerned, 
As already implied, the Office does not issue an 
evaluation to an individual. Evaluations are sent 
only to registrars, admissions officers, or to State | 
registration and certification officers. 
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The Office is not interested in building up a large 
evaluation service. It is rather interested in helping 
registrars, admission committees, and State offices | 
to form their own opinions as to the academic status , 
of an applicant presenting credentials for studies 
completed abroad. Thus, at the request of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars for 
information that would help registrars and admis- 
sion officers to make proper academic placement of 
students from other countries who wished to continue 
their studies in the United States, the Office began 
in 1932 the preparation of a series of publications on 
education in other countries intended mainly for 
use in connection with credential evaluation, but 
which would be helpful to anyone interested in the 
educational systems in those countries. 

The first of these publications was Institutions of 
Higher Education in Sweden (1932), which prior to} 
publication was submitted by the Office to a com- 
mittee of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars for review as to whether it contained the 
type of information that would be helpful in the 
work of evaluation. This pamphlet was followed 
by a series of bulletins, such as: /nstitutions of Highet 
Education in Norway (1934), Education in Cuecho 
slovakia (1936), Poland’s Institutions of Higher Edw 
cation (1937), and Education in Germany (1939) 
In 1938, a more specialized study was made which 
resulted in a publication, Education and Service Con 
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Workers Education Enters the University 


By JOHN D. CONNORS* 


OLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES have for 

many years trained both youth and adults to 
be better farmers, businessmen, doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, ministers. Almost without exception, 
until recently, they have not however, offered to 
the worker the opportunity to understand his role 
as a trade unionist. That important member of 
the community has long felt that he has an equal 
claim on the services of the university. He feels 
that the university should help him to understand 
and use wisely the techniques of trade unionism 
and should train his children so that they may be- 
come even better representatives of organized labor 
than he is. 

The organized labor movement now constitutes 
over one-tenth of the total population of our country. 
Since 1934, trade union membership has grown from 
less than 4,000,000 to over 15,000,000, and labor 
men and women are increasingly being called upon 
to serve on local, State, and national committees 
and agencies. With labor’s status in the community 
ever increasing in importance, educational institu- 
tions themselves have come to realize the logic of 
labor’s request for their services. This accounts 
in part for the striking increase over the past 4 years 
in the educational services they are offering to labor. 


Pioneer Efforts at Wisconsin and Rutgers 


The one exception over the years to the rather 
general indifference on the part of universities to a 
continuing program for labor is the University of 
Wisconsin, whose School for Workers has for over 
20 years served the labor movement of that State 
through a realistic program, which emphasizes the 
need for industrial democracy as well as political 
democracy. Starting in 1925 with a 6-week resident 
summer program, in 10 years or so it had developed 
a year-round extension program covering the State. 
In recent years, however, a reduction in State ap- 
propriations has necessitated a drastic curtailment 
in this year-round program, and the School now 
concentrates its efforts on conducting 1- or 2-week 
institutes during the summer months, in cooperation 





“Director, Workers Education Bureau of America, 1440 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


with various union groups, where over 500 trade 
unionists study annually. 

With the increased importance of labor as a 
responsible group in the community, many other 
institutions of higher learning have now come to 
realize their obligation to labor. This recognition 
of iabor by the colleges of our land has been due, to a 
great extent, to the bridge between labor and learn- 
ing which the Workers Education Bureau has been 
building by its labor institute program inaugurated 
in 1931. At that time it set up on the campus of 
Rutgers University the first labor institute in this 
country, which was sponsored by the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor and the University. This 
“experiment in understanding,” which has been 
continued every year since its initiation, has won 
wide approval among leaders of industry, labor, 
education, and government. Since that year the 
Bureau has cooperated with the labor movement 
and State universities and private colleges in 37 
States in setting up institutions modeled on the 
original Rutgers Institute of Labor. 

Today over 80 universities have opened their 
doors to the organized worker. Some now offer 
extensive programs designed to reach the rank and 
file in their home communities; others concentrate 
on training a selected group of leaders; while still 
others have set up full 4-year joint labor-management 
courses leading to degrees in labor and industrial 
relations, 


Michigan Program 

The most realistic State-supported project in 
workers’ education that has been developed thus 
far was initiated at the University of Michigan in 
September 1944, with an original allocation of $25,000 
for the establishment of the Workers Educational 
Service within its Extension Division. While the 
university authorities recognized that they had a 
responsibility for training labor leaders, from the 
beginning they have placed particular stress on 
developing a field service which should reach the 
rank-and-file member of the labor organization. 
To this end, the administrative office was located in 
Detroit rather than on the campus at Ann Arbor, 
and from that office a wide variety of services is 








being offered to unions and community groups 
throughout the State. 

Educational discussion group sessions are set up 
as features of regular union meetings, where topics 
of special concern to labor are explored. Formal 
classes have been organized throughout the State 
to study such topics as collective bargaining, shop 
steward training, union administration, and parlia- 
mentary procedure, among others. These programs 
are developed at the local level in conjunction with, 
and at the request of, the unions themselves. Over 
42,000 workers in AFL, CIO, and independent 
unions in 45 different communities have taken 
advantage of these services during the past year. 

While the State appropriation covers the adminis- 
trative and promotional aspects of the Workers 
Educational Service program, the classes have been 
financed directly from union treasuries on a flat-rate 
basis rather than through individual fees. Demands 
for service far exceed the ability of the Service to 
fill the need and have necessitated several supple- 
mentary allocations of State funds. 

Programs similar to that of Michigan are now 
carried on by Rhode Island State College and by 
Wayne University in Detroit. 


New York and Illinois State Schools 


The most comprehensive and best-financed of the 
State-supported programs—one which includes man- 
agement as well as labor—is that of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, which 
opened in November 1945 at Cornell University. 
In the legislative act establishing the School, its 
objectives and purposes were thus set forth: “The 
teaching and instruction of students concerning (1) 
the history and development of industrial practices 
of employers and employes; (2) the history and 
principles of sound industrial and labor relations 
and organizations; (3) the rights and obligations of 
employers and employes; (4) the history and 
development of laws relating to industry and to 
labor; and (5) all other phases of industrial, labor, 
and public relations of employers and employes 
tending to promote unity and the welfare of the 
people of the State.” 

This school offers a 4-year resident course leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science in industrial 
relations. Subjects included in the curriculum are: 
Labor union organization and operation; legal and 
constitutional aspects of labor problems and social 
insurance; and collective bargaining, mediation, and 
arbitration. As one of the requirements for this 


degree each student must complete three super- 
vised work-training periods during the summer 
months. These internships are designed to give 
direct experience with viewpoints, problems, and 
procedures in industrial and labor relations and 
may be served in an industrial plant, a labor organ. 
ization, or a Government agency. 

Within the past year the New York State School 
has expanded its program to include extension work, 
It is in this field that labor will probably be most 
able to avail itself of the opportunities offered, 
because it goes without saying that few adult 
workers are so situated that they can spend 4 years 
on a college campus. Extension courses have been 
set up in Buffalo, Albany, and other industrial 
centers of the State, where studies include: A sur- 
vey of industrial and labor relations; the drafting of 
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collective bargaining contracts; psychology and | 


industrial and labor relations; labor law and the 
union; and a history of the American labor move- 
ment. In addition, a research service is provided 


for both management and labor, and it is planned | 


eventually to include also short resident courses 
and institutes. 


The Illinois State Legislature has similarly made | 


a substantial appropriation for the establishment of 


an Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations at | 


the University of Illinois. Its program, which is 
now taking shape, is modeled upon that of the New 
York State School. Here, however, the extension 
work has been started first, with the resident pro- 
gram to be developed later. 


Programs in Privately Endowed Institutions 


Harvard University’s program of labor education 


has moved in a somewhat different direction. There | 


the l-year trade union fellowships, inaugurated 5 
years ago, were established to train efficient trade- 
union executives. National and international unions 
throughout the country select promising younger 
leaders for a year’s resident study, to equip them for 
positions of greater responsibility upon their return 
to their unions. Most of their courses are set up 
especially for them: For instance, the administra- 
tion and negotiation of labor agreements, accounting 
and analysis of financial statements, and problems 
of dealing with Government agencies and of present- 
ing arbitration cases. However, in a few instances 
the trade union fellows meet jointly with students 
who are training for management positions. 

At the Yale University Labor and Management 
Center, special classes in economics and labor rela- 
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tions are offered for labor and management. The 
center, however, lays particular stress upon its 
research program, which seeks to develop a theory 
of human behavior that may aid in explaining the 
reactions of labor and management to each other 
and to the public, and thus in promoting better 
industrial relations. 

At the University of Chicago, the major emphasis 
in the program which it has been conducting for the 
past 2 years is on training union leadership for its 
increasing responsibilities. The core of the program 
is a series of evening seminars on trade-union prob- 
lems, conducted as round-table discussions and led 
jointly by a labor representative and a member of 
the university faculty. Conference workshops on 
crucial technical problems are also a part of the 
university’s program. Out of these have come two 
published reports, Labor Looks at Unemployment 
Insurance and Labor Looks at Job Evaluation and the 
Setting of Production Standards. A third phase of 
the Chicago program is cooperation with individual 
unions in conducting classes and preparing materials 
to meet each union’s specific needs. 

Among Catholic institutions of higher learning 
there is developing an interest in working with labor 
groups which parallels that in public-supported and 
privately endowed colleges and universities. About 
25 labor schools affiliated with the Jesuit Institute 
of Social Order are now uniting in an educational 
program to implement the Papal Encyclicals on the 
Social Order. An outstanding example is the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations established 4 years ago 
at the College of the Holy Cross in Worcester, Mass. 
Its program consists of on-campus classes and forums, 
for which no fees are charged. In addition to rank- 
and-file workers, trade-union leaders and manage- 
ment representatives also attend the courses, one of 
the most successful of which is the contract seminar. 
Here a joint body of nearly a hundred union officials, 
management representatives, and representatives of 
the general public study representative union agree- 
ments and discuss their provisions. 

This technique is also employed in many other 
Catholic programs throughout the country. The 
Industrial Relations Division of the Institute of 
Social Order at Rockhurst College in Kansas City, 
in addition to the regular classes and seminars, is 
now embarked upon an ambitious project of com- 
piling a “Handbook of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Terminology.” 
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In Conclusion 

In this article it is possible to mention but a few 
examples of this increasing cooperation of univer- 
sities and colleges in workers’ education. However, 
a comprehensive survey of these projects has been 
conducted by Caroline F. Ware, and her report, 
Labor Education in Universities, has recently been 
published by the American Labor Education Service, 
Inc. 

Over the years many individual faculty members 
have served as instructors or lecturers in workers’ 
classes conducted by various unions. Labor is 
pleased that this cordial but informal relationship 
with the university is now becoming more official as 
these institutions open their doors to the workers. 
It feels, however, that to be entirely successful in 
these programs the universities and colleges should 
invite labor to participate from the very beginning in 
their planning and conduct. 

Labor does not consider the university-sponsored 
program of workers’ education a panacea for all indus- 
trial discord, but it does recognize that such pro- 
grams, wisely planned and wisely conducted, can help 
greatly in forestalling labor disputes and promoting 
better labor-management relations. To this end 
labor stands ready to cooperate in building a realistic 
workers’ education program in the institutions of 
higher learning in our country. 





Enrollments in Pennsylvania Colleges 


THE FOLLOWING ENROLLMENTS have been reported 
in colleges and universities of Pennsylvania for the 
fall semester: 


1938 1945 1946 
Total full-time enrollment. -.--....-- 53,158 35,476 90,137 
Enrolled under G. I. Bill of Righta.... ...... ----..- 52, 474 


Number preparing for teaching------- 9,804 6,089 8 885 


Columbia Prepares for 200th Anniversary 


IN THE FIRST OFFICIAL ACTION looking toward the two- 
hundredth anniversary of Columbia University, which 
will take place in 1954, the University trustees have 
appointed Dwight C. Miner, associate professor of 
history in Columbia College, to write the history 
of the institution. The history will be published in 
several volumes by the Columbia University Press. 

A special committee headed by Prof. Jacques 
Barzun has been appointed to make general plans 
for the two-hundreth anniversary. 








Survey Research Center at Michigan 
By RENSIS LIKERT* 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN in the 

fall of 1946, established a Survey Research 
Center to provide facilities for social and economic 
research and for training students in survey 
techniques. 


Major Functions 

The five major functions which the center will 
perform are: (1) Provide a well-trained staff for con- 
ducting surveys on econonic and social problems; 
(2) provide graduate training in all phases of survey 
methodology; (3) conduct methodological research 
to improve and develop survey procedures; (4) help 
integrate the social sciences by providing facilities for 
research or interdisciplinary problems; (5) foster 
major theoretical advances in the social sciences 
based on new data from interdisciplinary research. 


Research 

The Survey Research Center provides facilities 
to conduct surveys on all kinds of economic, social, 
and business problems. In doing work for business 
organizations, the Center will limit itself to problems 
of social importance and will publish fully the results 
of each study. Studies for governmental agencies 
will be published as fully as the best interests of the 
Nation permit. All methodological studies will be 
published in detail. 

Most problems which involve the social sciences 
fall into more than one discipline. Attempts to 
deal with these problems by independent approaches 
each within the confines of a particular discipline 
are yielding unsatisfactory results. Research based 
on surveys offers a constructive solution to this 
situation because each problem can be dealt with as 
a whole; economic, political, psychological, and other 
data can be collected simultaneously and the various 
interrelationships analyzed and studied. Experts 
in survey techniques working with substantive ex- 
perts on the problems studied can treat each of 
these problems as a functional whole. For example, 
psychologists in the Division of Program Surveys 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture have been 
working with economists of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Survey Research Center, by providing 
resources for this integrated approach to problems, 





“Director, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 


can make an important contribution to effective 
interdisciplinary cooperation. 
Graduate Instruction 

The Survey Research Center will conduct an 
integrated program of graduate instruction in all 
phases of survey techniques. Although sample 


surveys have become a basic technique of social | 


science, it has not been possible in the past to obtain 
well-rounded training in this field in any one uni- 
versity. Parts of this training, such as specialized 


instruction in sampling, can be secured in scattered | 


institutions, but graduate training was not available 
for such important elements of survey procedures 
as coding, analysis, and study design. 


In order to train graduate students in survey | 
methodology, members of the staff of the Center will | 
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offer, in the established departments of the Univer- © 


sity, a series of courses and seminars; and students 
will be given an opportunity to learn survey tech- 
niques by working on every phase of survey proce- 
dure. The income they will derive from working as 


coders, interviewers, assistant study directors and | 


analysts, will serve as the equivalent of assistant- 
ships and fellowships. The instruction will be organ- 
ized to cover all types of survey and polling tech- 
niques so that students will secure well-rounded 
training. In working on surveys, students will be 
given experience in group research. 


Organization and Support 

The center is a nonprofit research institute of the 
University. It is established on an interdepartmental 
and interschool basis in order to cooperate effectively 
with all functions of the University. The executive 
committee of the Center is composed of a vice 
president of the University, the dean of the graduate 
school, the dean of the school of business administra 
tion, the chairman of the department of psychology 
and sociology, and two professors. All funds re 
ceived by the Center will be used for conducting 
surveys and for research to develop methodology. 

The University is contributing funds along with 
space and equipment, but the bulk of the funds re 
quired for conducting specific studies will necessarily 
come from the agencies for which the research is done. 
The cost of all organized instruction will be borne 
by the University. 
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Survey of Higher Education in Maryland 


By JOHN DALE RUSSELL* 


HE LEGISLATURE of the State of Maryland 

in 1945 authorized the Governor to appoint a 
Commission on Higher Education, and described its 
duties as follows: 

“(1) To study and investigate the whole field of 
higher education, in order to determine the higher 
educational requirements for such future period as 
said Commission shall deem proper and practicable; 

“(2) To study and report as to the expenditure 
of the funds now being appropriated by the State to 
higher educational institutions in the State, the 
results being obtained by the expenditure of such 


| funds, to what extent such funds are being used to 


subsidize nonresident students, and whether the 
institutions receiving State aid are complying with 
the terms under which the State appropriations are 
made; 

“(3) To formulate a general plan or program to 
be followed by the State in meeting its obligations 
in the field of higher education for such future period 
as said Commission shall determine; 

“(4) To state what it considers should be the 
relationship between the several higher educational 
institutions receiving State funds and the State, and 
particularly as to the scope and area which each of 
such institutions shall cover.” 


Issues Leading to the Survey 

Several issues led to the legislation authorizing 
the appointment of the Maryland Commission on 
Higher Education. One was the rapid expansion that 
was occurring at the University of Maryland, and 
the desire for some guidance with respect to the 
wisdom of that expansion and the direction it should 
take. Another was the problem of providing equal 
educational opportunities for Negro citizens of the 
State. A third was the question of the long-continued 
policy in Maryland whereby the State contributes 
funds to the support of privately controlled insti- 
tutions. A fourth was the question of the desira- 
bility of the development of junior college facilities 
under public support and control. 


Arrangements for the Survey 


Governor Herbert R. O’Conor appointed the 
Maryland Commission on Higher Education about 





*Director, Division of Higher Educaiton, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 


the middle of February 1946, naming as its chairman 
William L. Marbury, a prominent attorney of 
Baltimore, and including on its membership eight 
other citizens representing a diversity of interests. 
The Commission soon came to be referred to gen- 
erally as the “Marbury Commission.” 

After its appointment the Commission was 
promptly organized. Consideration of the complex 
problems before it led the Commission to turn to the 
American Council on Education for advice. These 
deliberations resulted in the signing of a contract 
with the Council for a comprehensive survey of 
higher education in Maryland. With the approval of 
the Maryland Commission on Higher Education, 
George F. Zook, president of the American Council 
on Education, selected the author of this article, then 
professor of education at the University of Chicago, 
as director of the survey. The project was carried 
through in time for the recommendations to be laid 
before the Governor and the Legislature on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. 


Nature of the Survey 

The Maryland Commission on Higher Education 
made it clear at the outset of its dealings with the 
American Council on Education that it did not want 
a survey of the usual type. The Commission itself 
wished to retain the responsibility for all recom- 
mendations; the help that it needed from a staff out- 
side its own membership was for the purpose of 
finding the facts and making the analyses upon 
which valid recommendations could be based. 

The director of the survey, with the assistance of 
members of the Commission, first drew up an exten- 
sive list of specific questions which it was hoped 
would be answered in the factual part of the report. 


« This list of questions was then used as a basis for 
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collecting information and setting up tabulations of 
data and other types of analysis. 

The staff members who assisted in the work of the 
survey were: Orvin T. Richardson, now dean of 
student affairs at Ball State Teachers College in 
Indiana, who gave full time to the work of the survey 
as the chief assistant to the director; William E. 
Arnold, professor of education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, who made a special study of the 
physical plants of the State-supported institutions; 
William J. Haggerty, president of the New Paltz 








State Teachers College in New York, who made a 
special study of teacher education in Maryland; 
Martin D. Jenkins, professor of education at Howard 
University, who made a special study of the facilities 
for the higher education of Negroes; Leonard V. 
Koos, professor of secondary education at the 
University of Chicago, who made a special study of 
the junior-college situation; and W. T. Sanger, 
president of the Medical College of Virginia, who 
made a study of the needs of the State of Maryland in 
medical education. 


Findings and Recommendations 


The report of the Maryland survey consists of two 
parts. Part I represents in 48 pages the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission. Part II is 
a much longer factual report prepared by the mem- 
bers of the survey staff, and presented without direct 
recommendations as to what should be done about 
the conditions that are described. 

The Maryland survey dealt chiefly with the 
over-all issues of higher education in the State, and 
did not go into detail with respect to matters that 
are properly the concern only of the internal manage- 
ment of the institutions. The survey report did 
point out, however, the need for an intensive survey 
of each of the institutions and suggested that such 
a study might well be made as a sequel to the more 
general study dealing with State-wide issues. 

The Commission in its recommendations took a 
strong position supporting the further development 
of higher education in Maryland. It endorsed the 
development of a system of publicly supported, 
locally controlled junior colleges, and urged that the 
emphasis in such institutions be on terminal cur- 
riculums. It expressed gratification at the progress 
made in the University of Maryland, and made 
many recommendations for increased support and a 
strengthened program at that institution. Partic- 
ular attention was called to the inadequate provisions 
now made for the higher education of Negroes and 
many recommendations were made for improving 
and extending the present facilities. The discon- 
tinuance of four publicly controlled institutions 
that are too small for economical operation was 
recommended. A complete reconsideration of the 
policy of making grants of State money to privately 
controlled institutions was urged, with the general 
idea that hereafter public funds should be appro- 
priated only to institutions that are under State or 
other public control. A system of State scholarships 
was recommended, whereby young men and women 


of unusual ability would be assured of a college-level} 
education even though their financial resources were 
limited. 

One of the principal recommendations of the 
Commission was for a centralized system of State 
control over all institutions that are now operated 
under independent boards. For the present at 
least, the establishment of the proposed State Board 
of Higher Education would not result in the dis. 
continuance of the boards in charge of the several 
institutions. Rather, the Board would take over 
certain functions of central State control that are 
now exercised by noneducational agencies, such as 
the Director of the Budget, the State Board of 
Public Works, the State Employment Commission 
and Standard Salary Board, and the State Purchas- 
ing Bureau. 

The recommendations of the Commission were 
agreed to unanimously by the nine members, with 
the exception of one point on which one member 
presented a minority report. This one point of 
disagreement concerned the silence of the report on 
the advisability of admitting Negroes to the graduate 
and professional schools of the University of Mary- 
land; the minority report strongly urged that this 
step be taken. 


General Attitude of the Commission 


Maryland has had numerous surveys of its educa- 
tional system in previous years. During the past 
two or three decades its public school system at the 
elementary and secondary levels has made notable 
progress. The evidence gathered in the present 
survey showed, however, that the State has fallen 
behind in its provision for higher education. The 
report of the Commission strongly urged increased 
support for the upper levels of education. The 
following paragraph from the Commission’s report 
(page 2) expresses the general principle upon which 
the recommendations are based: 

“Your Commission believes that more of the 
young men and women of Maryland should continue 
their education beyond the secondary school level. 
We have been profoundly impressed with the fact 
that Maryland stands forty-fifth among the States 
in the percentage of its youth between the ages df 
eighteen and twenty who are still in school. Cor 
sidered in the light of the growing industrialization 
of our economy, this seems to us to be ominous. 
We like to think that our State possesses in a high 
degree the characteristics of a civilized community, 
but we cannot fail to realize that these cannot long 
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be maintained if the general level of education of 
the population is allowed to fall so low that we are 
not prepared to cope with the social pressures that 
industrialization inevitably brings in its train.” 

The complete report of the survey, including the 
recommendations of the Commission as well as the 
factual section, has been prepared for publication 
by the editorial staff of the American Council on 
Education. Copies may be obtained from the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 





Summer Workshop in Physical Education 


Tue NaTtionat Association of Physical Education 
for College Women will sponsor a Summer Work- 
shop in Physical Education, on “Meeting the Needs 
of College Girls,” at the Estes Park Y. M. C. A. 
Conference Grounds, 4 miles from the village of 
Estes Park, Colo., June 18-27, 1947. The working 
conference will include general meetings for discus- 
sion of: Social and economic trends and their 
implications for higher education today; trends in 
general education in colleges; and challenges to 
physical education in this pattern of general educa- 
tion. Special interest groups will be organized in 
certain areas. 





Salary Scale at Hofstra College 


A PERMANENT MINIMUM SALARY SCALE, reflecting 
a general upward adjustment, has been put into 
effect for faculty and clerical staff at Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. The new scale 
tepresents the third increase in faculty salaries since 
1944 and carries with it a provision that raises the 
present rate of retirement annuity contribution from 
5%-5% to 7%%-7%%. Instructors with the B. A. 
degree will now receive a minimum of $2,500; those 
with the M. A. degree, $2,600; and those with the 
Ph.D. degree, $2,800; assistant professors, $3,000; 
associate professors, $3,500; and professors, $4,000. 
A floor of $1,716 ($33 per week) has been established 
for clerical workers. At the same time a propor- 
tionate adjustment in the salaries of Administrative 
Officers went into effect. The increases, which the 
hew minimum scale will bring to various persons 
now in the employ of the College, are in addition to 
the cost of living bonus granted to faculty and staff 
for the academic year 1946-47. 
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Southern University Law School 


BEGINNING with the 1947-48 academic year, a law 
school will be established at Southern University, 
Scotlandville, La. The State Board of Education 
has accepted the report of a joint committee of the 
State Board and the Board of Supervisors of Louisi- 
ana State University, which recommended the origi- 
nal cost of setting up the law school as $25,000. 
Louisiana State University will lend its law school 
faculty for instruction, but the school expenses will 
be paid out of the Southern University budget. 





Successful Roomer Guide 


Tue University OF DENVER, concerned over the 
student housing situation, has issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Be a Successful Roomer.” The illustrated 
folder states that many householders are opening 
their homes to strangers for the first time and that 
they are doing this only through a desire to help the 
students in an emergency. The University believes 
that it is the students’ responsibility to convince these 
home owners that they acted wisely. 





New Engineering Curricula at North Carolina 
State College 


EFFECTIVE next September, the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering will modify 
its undergraduate engineering curricula by increasing 
the amount of time devoted to studies in the human- 
ities and at the same time reducing the total credit 
hour requirement. Both changes will be made 
through substitutions for certain specialized work 
now given. 

The new curricula are designed for the majority of 
students, who conclude their formal education at the 
bachelor’s level. Each will provide an introductory 
knowledge of a specific engineering field, and will 
include the necessary material from related technical 
fields. Emphasis will be put on acquiring funda- 
mental knowledge in basic mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and mechanics; on broadening the student 
by means of studies in the humanities; and on 
forming good habits in the use of the English lan- 
guage. A fifth year, consisting of specialized grad- 
uate work and leading to the degree of master of 
science or master of engineering, will be offered to 
superior students. 








Enrollments in Michigan Colleges and 
Universities 


THE ACCOMPANYING GRAPH, prepared by the Michi- 
gan Department of Public Instruction, shows actual 
enrollments in Michigan colleges and universities for 
5-year intervals from 1900 to 1946 and estimated 
enrollments after 1946. The enrollment curve for 
veterans of World War I is based upon data of 
actual attendance records. The enrollment curve 
for veterans of World War II is based upon actual 
enrollments for the period 1944 to 1946. 
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Beyond the year 1946 the curves of the graph 
(broken lines) represent estimates. These estimates 
are based upon a number of factors, two of which are: 

1. During each 20-year period since 1900, the en- 
rollments in Michigan colleges have more than 
doubled. In 1940 there were approximately 60,000 
full-time students; therefore, in 1960, it is possible 
that 120,000 full-time students may be enrolled. 

2. Judging from the experience after World War 
I, 20 percent of the honorably discharged veterans 
of World War II may be expected to continue their 
education on higher levels. 

The Department suggests that, inasmuch as the 
conjecture concerning the extent of college attend- 
ance following the peak enrollment of 1948 depends 
upon many variables, the basic data used in making 
the estimates may be partially validated by develop- 
ments in attendance within the next two or three 
years. 





New Recording Studio at Ohio State 


Oxn1o Strate University’s audio-visual materials 
committee has announced the opening of a modern 
recording studio on the campus to provide the latest 
in information and education services to the Uni- 
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versity staff and the community. The latest step 
in an expanding program to bring the most modem 
audio-visual aids to campus education and research 
programs, the recording studio is set up to help teach. 
ers and students dramatize the learning process jp 
their fields. 

Recordings done by the newly established studio 
include: Records of French, Italian, and Spanish 
prose and poetry by native linguists to help teach 
the Romance languages; records of students at the 
beginning and at the end of certain speech improve. 
ment courses so that progress may be charted; 
records of a professional square-dance orchestra for 
the women’s physical education department; and 
preliminary records of sound tracks for motion-pictur 
films made by the School of Fine Arts, the University 
School, the Bureau of Educational Research, and 
the Department of Photography. 

The studio also has done several special projects, 
suchas recording sound effects like the internal sounds 
of different types of dental drills for the College of 
Dentistry, and special sounds for play production by 
the dramatics division of the speech department. 
Clinical interviews in psychology, class discussion 
techniques studied by the Bureau of Educationd 
Research, and interview techniques for many dif 
ferent departments are all available on records mate 
in the new studio. . 

Classrooms can be connected directly to the studio 
for recordings of class lectures or discussions, and 
other methods of recording—such as tape, wire, and 
film—will be provided by the studio as soon a 
equipment becomes available. 





Washington and Lee Bicentennial 


Pians have been made by Washington and le 
University for celebration of its bicentennial. 4 
program of widely varied activities is being developed 
to begin in 1947 and culminate with the Bicentennial 
Day Celebration in 1949. The program includes a 
effort to raise a fund of 3 million dollars—1 millio 
for each of the three following objectives: Wa 
memorial scholarships; raising salaries and employitf 
new staff members; and a building program. 

Events of national and international interest wi 
be included in the program. The University’ 
historic associations and the promise which its wé 
of living holds for the new rising South and for th 
Nation will be features of the celebration. 
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Minnesota Study of Higher Education 


A sTUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION NEEDS in Minnesota 
has recently been made by a State-wide committee 
of 11 persons, of which Dean M. Schweickhard, 
State commissioner of education, was chairman. 
The study was directed by Ruth E. Eckert, professor 
of education at the University of Minnesota. A 
brief digest of the report has been published.’ A 
full report is to be issued in the near future. 

The study reports that only one in five of all 
Minnesota youth continues his education beyond 
the high school and that two-fifths do not secure a 
high-school diploma. Among Minnesota’s specially 
gifted boys and girls, for every one who goes to 
college there is another who does not. The greatest 
single factor in this situation is the financial in- 
ability of students and their parents to meet the 
tuition and living costs of higher education. This 
state of affairs, it is said, results in too great a loss of 
talent. The farm youth appear to be a “forgotten 
group’—“the young man or woman living on a 
farm has only half as much chance of being in 
college as his city cousin,” and this in a State 33 


percent of whose population is rural. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


Specific emergency measures recommended are: 
(1) The University of Minnesota should be granted 
funds to increase its staff and facilities, since it is 
carrying the major part of the emergency load, in- 
cluding two-thirds of all veterans going to college in 
the State; (2) junior college facilities should be 
increased through expanding existing facilities at this 
level and establishing new units, with emphasis on 
programs designed for young people who will not 
continue their schooling beyond the second college 
year; (3) emergency expansions made in 4-year lib- 
eral arts programs should be utilized to the fullest 
extent; (4) special attention should be given to re- 
cruiting and training teachers for Minnesota’s schools. 
In 1945-46 only one teacher in four in rural ungraded 
schools had more than 1 year of training beyond 
high school, and only one in three of the elementary 
teachers in graded schools had more than 2 years of 
post-high-school training. 


Lonc-RANGE PROPOSALS 


Long-range proposals made by the committee are: 
1. Top priority should be given to the develop- 
ment of programs which can be completed by the 





‘Unfinished Business: Minnesota’s Needs in Higher Education. No date, 
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end of the fourteenth grade (the second college year) 
and which emphasize terminal education. Two pur- 
poses of these programs should be: (a) To provide 
education for greater social intelligence and for a 
richer personal life, and (b) to provide semiprofes- 
sional and technical training. 

2. Beyond the fourteenth grade, new educational 
programs should be developed on the basis of clearly 
demonstrated social needs. Liberal arts programs 
in the teachers colleges should be continued after 
the present college emergency only if there is an 
evident need for them. These colleges should con- 
tinue to be the chief agency for training elementary 
school teachers. The responsibility for preparing 
high-school teachers should continue to be shared 
by the private liberal arts colleges, the University, 
and the teachers colleges. A step in improving the 
teacher education program would be adding a fifth 
year of preparation for secondary school teachers. 

3. Research programs in the colleges, the Univer- 
sity, and the State Department of Education should 
be supported to the full extent of the State’s econ- 
omic ability. 

4. A voluntary coordination of the policies and 
programs of all colleges in the State should be pro- 
moted through the creation of a commission on 
higher education, authorized and supported finan- 
cialty by the State legislature. The task of such a 
commission would be to promote continuous study 
of the services offered by Minnesota colleges with a 
view to encouraging defensible long-range expan- 
sion of higher education opportunities. 





Ilinois State Normal University Anniversary 


THE BEGINNINGS OF STATE suPPORT for higher edu- 
cation in Illinois were marked February 18 when 
Illinois State Normal University celebrated its 
ninetieth anniversary. This State teachers college 
was the first institution of higher learning set up by 
the State and also one of the very early teachers 
colleges in the United States. 

During the past 90 years, some 65,000 students 
have attended the university, who for the most 
part later became teachers in the schools of Illinois. 
Since less than 3 percent of the 1,800 students now 
attending ISNU come from outside the State, 
Illinois still educates a large number of its teachers 
at the university founded for that purpose 90 years 
ago. 
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Graduate Instruction in Pharmacy 


PurpvE University has announced a plan of gradu- 
ate education in pharmacy and related sciences. 
The objectives of the plan are: (1) The selection of 
a limited number of superior men and women col- 
lege graduates for advanced training in pharmacy; 
(2) the carefully planned education and training of 
these selected men and women in pharmaceutical 
science, technology, and educational practices at 
the graduate level; (3) the utilization of graduate 
education through fundamental and applied research 
as a mechanism for training creative pharmaceutical 
scientists for research, production, and control in 
industrial and other positions; (4) The training of 
a selected group of graduate students for college 
teaching to meet the needs for well-trained teachers 
and research scientists in the colleges of pharmacy 
throughout the Nation. 

Major and minor studies leading to M. S. and 
Ph. D. degrees are offered in the fields of pharmacy, 
pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacology, pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing, pharmacognosy, and cos- 
metics. Added facilities acquired this year, together 
with additional staff, are making it possible to offer a 
graduate program that will accommodate about 
75 students. 





Tutoring Service by Veterans Club 


One of the principal activities of the Veterans Club 
Education Committee at George Washington Univer- 
sity is the holding of tutoring classes for veterans 
needing such service. During the first semester of 
the current year, 592 of these classes—usually 
limited to 4 students—have been held in 34 different 
subjects. The tutors volunteer, and no charge is 
made for the service. They include alumni, former 
professors, and fellow students. 





Science-in-Industry Course at Boston University 


“ScIENCE IN INDUSTRY,” a course dealing with the 


Nation’s industries and the laws of science that 
control them, is offered for the first time this year by 
Boston University. ‘To assist educational institu- 
tions in keeping up with the advances made in 
science and industry, the professor in charge of this 
course advocates improved laboratory equipment, 
enlarged reference libraries, and the introduction of 
leaders in industry to supplement regular lecture 
periods. 


Evaluation 
(from page 2) 
ditions of Teachers in Scandinavia, the Netherlands, 
and Finland (1941). Since many of the foreign 
students—prior to the outbreak of World War I]~ 
came from European countries, these bulletins were 
devoted to countries of that world area. 

With the outbreak of the war and the strengthen. 
ing of the Good Neighbor policy with the other 
American Republics, the number of students from 
these countries who wished to enter universities and 
colleges of the United States increased. A demand 
soon arose for information about education in the 
other American Republics. To meet this demand, 
as well as to provide a basis for a closer cooperation 
in the field of inter-American education, the U. §. 
Office of Education undertook, in the fall of 1943, the 
preparation of basic studies on education in a number 
of Central and South American countries. 

The project is under the sponsorship of the Inter 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation. The work involves travel in the various 
Central and South American countries by Office of 
Education specialists to gather data first-hand on 
educational systems, and the preparation of reports 
for publication. The four bulletins that have come 
off the press to date are: Education in Chile (1945), 
Education in Peru (1946), Education in Colombia 
(1946), and Education in Costa Rica (1946). 
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